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pretensions to literary grace, argues against the malpractices of
dealers in coin and in favour of more stringent regulation in
regard to currency and exchange.
The needs of the time called forth a form of business manage-
ment which was generally regarded as almost peculiar to England.
In no other country did company trading proceed on quite the
same lines. The great commercial companies of the seventeenth
century were, historically, an offshoot of older civic institutions; for
the most part, they had the character of associations where each
member traded independently, but with the use of common facilities
and under the acceptance of common rules. The Merchant Adven-
turers' was by far the most celebrated of these companies; its affairs
were managed in a residency beyond the sea, and it had a large
membership not only in London but in Newcastle, York and Hull.
Along with the Eastland company, which traded to the Baltic, it
had been the chief organ through which the successful rivalry
of Englishmen with the Hanse league had been carried on. There
were many complaints, however, that this company did not show
an enterprising spirit and had failed to develop the market for
English cloth abroad as it might have done. Its privileges were
suspended, for a time, by James I, and were the subject of constant
debate. Two of the secretaries of the company, John Wheeler and
Henry Parker, wrote effectively in its defence, and the policy for
which they argued may be said to have triumphed The Adven-
turers entered on a new lease of life before the restoration, and
maintained an important position in the commercial world till
the Hamburg residency was suppressed by Napoleon in 1806.
The great company which was formed to compete with the
Dutch and Spaniards, and to obtain direct access to the markets
of the east, was organised on somewhat different lines, as it was
soon found convenient that such distant adventures should be
carried out on the basis of a joint stock. The advantages and
disadvantages of this new trade gave rise to much criticism and
discussion. The critics argued that it diverted capital from home,
and denied the expediency of allowing bullion to be exported
from the country. The answers were given by Sir Dudley
Digges, by Eobinson and, especially, by Thomas Mun, whose
Discourse of Trade to the East Indies and England?s Treasure
by Foreign Trade put the case extremely forcibly; and this
company, abo was reinstated under Cromwell and entered on a
career of commercial greatness and political power, such as its
first advocates could never have foreseen.